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Can We Still Have a Park? 


♦That is adding an inexhaustible 


By Elias L. Day 

For many reasons, the State of 
Utah is vitally interested in a park 
at the old prison site which could 
become a most valuable asset. As 
an ideal location for museums, his¬ 
torical libraries, an art center, a 
pioneer village, an educational 
bureau, and recreational areas, it 
offers exceptional advantages. It 
will refer to only one of the great 
advantages in this article. 

The tourist industry in the State 
of Utah is now our 4th industry. 
While Utah has been blessed with 
many great and wonderful things, 
arable land is not one of them. 
When all the feasible reclamation 
projects are completed in this State, 
and all the efforts to cultivate 
Utah’s land have been carried out, 
only 4% of its more than 80,000 
square miles of surface will be 
tilled. 

It becomes very necessary for 
Utah then, in order to maintain its 
present population and to provide 
opportunities for its youth, to have 
its resources carefully examined. 
Fortunately, we do not have to look 
far to receive encouragement, for 
Utah is presently rated as 6th in 
tourist attractibility, but much 
needs to be done because our State 
is only 42nd in tourist income. It 
is to bridge the vast gap between 
our possibilities in this regard and 
our present performance that the 
Prison Park can play an important 
part. 

Our State has the epic story of 
America, a story which attracts 
visitors from all over the world. In 
addition, after they come, Utah has 
natural scenery unexcelled nowhere, 
and with proper development spon¬ 
sored by such organizations as the 
National Organization of the Sons 
of the Utah Pioneers, in time Utah 
can become in fact, as it has here¬ 
tofore been claimed that it is, — 
"The Center of Scenic America”, 
when measured by the number of 
tourist visitors and the length of 
time which they stay with us. 

Something can be done about it. 
The states have awakened to the 
possibility of tourist income. The 
State of Vermont in ten years has 
increased its income from 75 mil¬ 
lion per year to 750 million per year. 


Utah Copper Mine each year to the 
income of the State. Utah can do 
likewise. 

But talking about it without ac¬ 
tion is not going to get us very far. 
The action should be coordinated. 
Leaders of the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers, particularly to the Sugar- 
house group under such men as 
Horace Sorensen, Richard Lambert 
and others, visualized the possibility 
of using the old prison grounds as 
a State Park; a great central loca¬ 
tion point where the visitors stream¬ 
ing our State by the thousands on 
paved highways can stop and learn 
of Utah and her scenic and recrea¬ 
tional possibilities. Much has been 
done; much remains to be done. 

It so happened that at the time 
of the change to the new prison, 
his Excellency, Governor J. Bracken 
Lee, felt that the State could not 
take on more expenses and that 
therefore, the original thought of 
having the Sugarhouse property as 
a State Park would have to be 
abandoned. However, after earnest 
consideration and much debate, a 
bill became the law whereby the 
ground can still serve its purpose 
and complete the vision of the Sons 
of the Utah Pioneers. It has been 
arranged to be sold at a reasonable 
price of approximately $225,000.00 to 
Salt Lake City and Salt Lake Coun¬ 
ty, provided it is used for a per¬ 
petual public service. 

Throughout the East, States have 
demonstrated by such memorial 
places as Valley Forge, Henry 
Ford’s Dearborn Village, and other 
places, the advisability of having' 
historic shrines where people can 
learn first-hand the history of their 
country. To these attractive places 
they will travel for their vacation 
and in so doing, spend much money, 
thereby enriching the State which 
has been wise enough to provide 
such facilities. 

At the old prison grounds in 
Sugarhouse, there is ample room to 
provide a large ampitheatre, a 
pioneer village, an historical mu¬ 
seum on education (this is almost a 
must since Salt Lake City plans 
to build one of the finest if not the 
finest High School in America 
there, and Utah leads the Nation in 
education), a museum of Art, a 
museum of pioneer relics, and a 


Utahns in the 
News 

By Wayne Carver 

From bathing beauties to fi¬ 
nanciers* Utahns were out in the 
world during late summer and early 
fall making the kind of news people 
everywhere read and the folks at 
home rejoice to hear. 

Following is a gleaning from the 
wire services about the people from 
home who did big things in their 
fields of activity reported oustide 
the home town papers. 

A special bouquet of praise was 
handed Dr. Wallace A. Goates, of 
the University of Utah by Lawrence 
G. Luick national director of the 
National Society for Crippled Chil¬ 
dren and Adults. Mr. Luick, speak¬ 
ing before the society’s convention 
in Chicago, said Dr. Goates was de¬ 
veloping a clinic at the University 
which is unique for America. Fur- 

scenic travel bureau where com¬ 
plete information could be given 
tourists on what to see, where to 
stay, and how to get there. 

A great start in the direction of 
obtaining relics for a museum has 
already been made by the Sons of 
the Utah Pioneers; some of which 
relics that are already secured hav¬ 
ing a priceless value. When it is 
learned that there is a secure place 
for them and that they will be ade¬ 
quately cared for and turned to 
public use, and to benefit the thou¬ 
sands of people who will come to 
see them, there are many other 
such relics preserved in private 
hands that will be gladly turned 
over by their owners. 

These are but a few of the many 
things that are on the road ahead. 
The Sons of the Utah Pioneers 
should get whole-heartedly behind 
this project. The National Organ¬ 
ization as well as local chapters 
should take steps through commit¬ 
tees and otherwise to cooperate in 
seeing that the prison grounds are 
acquired by Salt Lake City and Salt 
Lake County, and see that*they are 
set aside for a perpetual public 
service and that the various in¬ 
terests work together in this most 
worth-while project. 


pose of the clinic is to improve 
methods of speech and hearing 
therapy for children. The speech 
and hearing center, directed by Dr, 
Goates, Mr. Luick said, is pointing 
the way for work removing speech 
and hearing defects in both chil¬ 
dren and adults. 

Also in the convention news from 
Chicago was the familiar name of 
Ogden’s Marriner S. Eccles who was 
appointed to the 18-man board of 
directors for the Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 

Less flattering attention . was 
given to the former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board by the 
Salt Lake City press when he barred 
reporters from a speech given be¬ 
fore the Utah Federation of Wom¬ 
en’s Clubs. He said he was always 
being misquoted. When asked to 
make a statement after the speech, 
he said “I have nothing to say to 
the press.” Wire services picked 
up and carried the story. 

When last heard from, Salt Lake 
City’s Miss Utah, Colleen Kay 
Hutchins, 25 year old blonde was 
headed south to officiate at Ope- 
lousa, Louisiana’s Yambilee, honor¬ 
ing the so-called "sweet potato”. 

In the world of sport at least two 
Utahns broke into the news, Her¬ 
man Franks, former Salt Lake High 
School athlete and major league 
catcher, helped coach the New York 
Giants into the world series where 
at the time of this writing they 
were doing much too well to make 
the Yankees happy. Frank’s after 
the game analysis were being en¬ 
joyed by readers of a Salt Lake 
paper. 

Also in New York but in a vastly 
different arena, Keith Cunnington 
of Hooper, Weber County, was an¬ 
nounced as the winner in the bare 
back division of the annual Madison 
Square Garden Rodeo. 

October 19 will see Utah's heavy¬ 
weight hope, Rex Layne, square 
away against former heavyweight 
champion, Ezzard Charles in Pitts¬ 
burg. Layne is rumored to have a 
sore hand, but press reports have 
him gutteralizing the usual fistic 
monosyllables about a knockout. 

Utah politicians were having a 
busy time with junior senator Wal¬ 
lace F .Bennett telling the nation’s 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Our President Says 

After years of hard, faithful la¬ 
bor, the former officers of the Sons 
of the Utah Pioneers have placed 
in our hands an honored organiza¬ 
tion. They have given us instruc¬ 
tions to carry on the great work 
they have been bearing so long. 
Much credit and honor is due the 
fine men who have brought our 
organization to its present position. 
To them the new officers give their 
thanks— But they have not retired 
for we know that somewhere along 
the line they will be found pushing 
the good work along, for it is a 
good work, worthy of the support 
of good men. 

As we take over we sense our 
weakness and the difficulty we 
may have in filling the shoes of 
those who have gone on before, but 
with the unstinted support of the 
membership we shall bend to the 
job and with a “heave ho everyone” 
progress will continue. 

From our vantage point as we 
view the overall picture of our or¬ 
ganization, what it is and what it 
should and must be, we conclude 
that there is much to be done... Not 
a day should pass but that each of 
us should do something that would 
put us a step nearer the accom- 


EDITORIAL 
My Old Sunday 
School Teacher 

As a child I was raised in the 
old Pioneer Stake in Salt Lake City 
under the direction of that grand 
old Scotchman President McLach- 
lan. Because of both my mother 
and father being converts to the 
church from England, I was re¬ 
quired to go to Sunday School and 
all other meetings that young peo¬ 
ple generally attend. Because of 
this I learned to repeat the 23rd 
Psalm just as good as the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury—not because 
by any manner of means I was 
religious boy, but because of a very 
wonderful woman — My Sunday 


plishment of some of the fine things 
which lay before us. 

The Sons of the Utah Pioneers, 
National Association, is fully or¬ 
ganized. The personnel has been 
carefully selected for their willing¬ 
ness to serve, enthusiasm and abili¬ 
ty.- In addition to the regularly 
constituted board the following 
committeemen will serve you for 
the coming year. Organization and 
membership, Fred E. Curtis, chair¬ 
man, with coordinators Harold, Jen¬ 
sen, Salt Lake, Summit, and 
Tooele; Dr. W. L. Worlton, Central 
Utah; W. H. Leigh and Will L. 
Adams, southern Utah; Wallace 
Reid, California; William Wilcox, 
Davis; Marion Allen, Weber and 
Morgan; Frank Munas, Box Elder; 
George Everton, Cache and Rich. 
Plans and Objectives, N. G. Mor¬ 
gan; Programs, Excursion, En¬ 
campment, Richard Lambert; State 
Parks, Relic Hall, Pioneer Village, 
Horace Sorensen; Trails and Land¬ 
marks, Elias Day; Pioneer Stories, 
Walter A. Kerr; Know Your Utah, 
Parley Giles; Natural Resources, 
Chester J. Olsen; The Arts, 
Avard Fairbanks. 

For some time it has been felt 
that those connected with the “Pio¬ 
neer” have needed help, so the Pio¬ 
neer Staff has been enlarged... P. 
LeRoy Nelson has been selected 
chairman; Richard R. Lyman, 
Wayne Carver and L. H. Evans, 
assistant editors; William Johnson, 
circulation manager. With plans al¬ 
ready well worked out by this staff, 
we may expect a bigger and better 
PIONEER That is our No. 1 im¬ 
mediate goal. 

Our No. 2 goal is an increase in 
membership. Every camp should 
double its enrollment. The com¬ 
mittee on membership in each camp 
should put every man to work in 
this field. If every man is put to 
work every man will get interested, 
if he becomes interested he will 
soon become enthusiastic, if every- 
tnan becomes enthusiastic my, how 
things will roll. Heave HO, Men, 
Altogether. 


School Teacher. 

She was a convert from Germany 
and did not speak very well, but 
we seemed to cling to every word. 
She was one of those dried up old 
maids and she had a wart on her 
chin. I’m almost ashamed to think 
of some of the things we kids did 
to that big soul. While all of us 
still remember her name, and will 
throughout a life time, for our 
readers sake we will call her Miss 
Hedwig. 

You see as a child I was a very 
bashful and my Sunday School 
Teacher was the only person who 
never seemed to notice it; she used 
to make a pet of me and could get 
me to do things that my folks used 
to think was impossible. I remem¬ 
ber how she assisted me in playing 
the old organ for the General As¬ 
sembly, and I know that what little 
music ability I have now, came to 
me through her patience and un¬ 
derstanding. 

She would take us all on outings 
at Easter and other holidays, and 
after we had played until we were 
dead tired, the lunch was eaten and 
then she would lead us in singing 
my favorite song: 

The Lord is my Light, then why 
should I fear? 

By day and by night, His presence 
is near. 

He is my Salvation from sorrow 
and sin, 

This blessed assurance the Spirit 
doth bring. 

A lump comes in my throat as I 
look back through the years. Sitting 
by this typewriter—I become a boy 
again and I'm quenching my thirst 
in memory; what a wonderful thing 
memory is. Several members of 
that Sunday School class were 
maimed and crippled in World War 
I, and I because of my being young¬ 
er than most members of the class 
did not have to join the Service, 
and I am well and I hope normal. 

One day—the funeral cabs began 
to assemble in front of the old 
Twenty-Sixth Ward Chapel and we 
all knew that some soul had gone 
to the great beyond. Imagine our 
Sunday School Class when we found 
out that Miss Hedwig had died and 
never would again tell us about 
Daniel in the lion's den or the feed¬ 
ing of the five thousand. It was 
my first experience with the Grim 
Reaper. 

Right now I can see the class 
standing around a plain casket, I 
can hear the Bishop announcing 
the program for the funeral and 
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weme two dozen young§ter§ v They 
let us carry the flowers down the 
old cement steps of the Chapel to 
many tears standing in the eyes of 
the hearse and then at the ceme- 
tary through a rusty gate and over 
a gravel path where she sleeps. 
It's years since that day but the 
memory of it is stamped indelibly 
on my mind, although it is over 
thirty years since we left her there 
in great silence. Nothing seems to 
stay with me like that incident; 
here I am a grown man, telling you 
all about it. 

Since that time I have traveled 
thousands of miles through this 
great land and while I hate to say 
it, I’ve done a lot of things that my 
old Sunday School Teacher wouldn’t 
have liked; sometimes I wonder if 
I’ll ever reach the heaven that she 
believed in; if I don't, you may, 
and if you do, you could do me a 
favor. 

You'll find her sitting at the right 
hand of God. You couldn't mistake 
her because she's got a wart on her 
chin and she speaks with German 
accent. If you should meet her, 
tell her that in spite of everything 
I turned out aU right; that Fm a 
man now, that I am married and 
have one boy and two girls of my 
own; teU her I can still repeat the 
Twenty-third Psalm without a mis¬ 
take and my Beatitudes for that 
matter—tell her I did the best I 
could, and I know it'll be all right, 
because she was one of the few 
women who really understood me. 
If you can find some way to ex¬ 
press it, tell her that of all the 
people who really crossed my path, 
no human influence in my life has 
meant so much to me as the beauti¬ 
ful memory of — My Old Sunday 
School Teacher.—Fred E. Curtis. 
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The Saif Lake 
SUP Luncheon 
Club Meeting 

By Dr. Richard R. Lyman 
The Queen and Her Attendants 
The Club Members had the honor 
of having Queen Carole Lou Kim¬ 
ball and her attendants Judith Hale 
and Janice Petersen as guests of 
honor at their July meeting in the 
Hotel Utah. The additional honor 
was theirs also of having Royal 
Ones presented by President Kate 
B. Carter of the Daughters of the 
Utah Pioneers. All four of these 
distinguished guests made brief, in¬ 
teresting and appropriate remarks. 
Report from the Battle Front 
With the heat of the contest still 
on over the area around This-is- 
the-Place Monument and - the old 
Prison Site it was highly appropri¬ 
ate to have in our July meeting a 
discussion of some of the many 
questions concerning this world- 
famous monument which so many 
have been asking of late. And no 
one is better qualified to answer 
these questions than our Brother 
and fellow member John D. Giles 
who is the able and weirffiTormed 
Secretary of the Monument Com¬ 
mission. A brief synopsis of his 
remarks is the following: 

177 Acres to Be Condemned 
I am going to attempt to answer 
some questions which are constant¬ 
ly being asked regarding “Thi s is 
the Place” Park, which is the area 
“This is the Place” Monument. 
This park, plans for which were 
laid many years ago has come into 
special prominence recently because 
of the action of the special session 
of the legislature in directing the 
State Engineering Commission to 
condemn approximately 177 acres 
of land east of the present Monu¬ 
ment area. The bill making this 
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condemnation received all but two 
votes in both houses of the legis¬ 
lature. 

The Many Questions 

These are some of the questions 
which are being asked: Do you 
need all that land? What are you 
going to do with it? Is it really 
planned to keep it in sagebrush 
and sunflowers? Why hasn't it 
been purchased before? Why hasn't 
more landscaping been done with 
the land the State already owns 
around the Monument ? What will 
be done with the three houses now 
being built on the land? Couldn’t 
the land have been purchased with¬ 
out condemnation? 

In that order of these questions 
here are some of the answers: The 
entire area at the mouth of the 
canyon is needed first of all to 
protect it from undesirable and 
highly objcetionable things in the 
vicinity of the Monument. Recent¬ 
ly a zoning ordinance was passed 
which permitted the location of a 
liquor store, pool hall, beer parlor 
and other highly undesirable lines 
of business within a short dis¬ 
tance of the Monument. Would 
any of you approve that? 
Undesirable Buildings 

Another reason is that the value 
of the Monument setting would be 
largely destroyed if it were sur¬ 
rounded by homes, business houses 
and other objectionable structures. 
One state senator said recently 
that he was surprised to hear so 
much objection, which by the way 
came apparently from people with 
interests in that area, or “axes to 
grind”. He pointed out that when 
Brigham Young and his followers 
came out of Emigration Canyon 
they gave us millions of acres of 
land. Are we going to withhold 
from them the small area now 
being condemned at the mouth of 
the canyon? 

Sagebrush and Sunflowers 

Another question is this: Is it really 
planned to keep this land in sage¬ 
brush and sun flowers? There is 
not a single member of the Monu¬ 
ment Commission who would be 
satisfied with any such proceedure. 
What the men and women behind 
the Monument project have al¬ 
ready done is the best indication of 
what they will do in the future. 
This entire project came about as 
a result of the vision B. H. Roberts 
and others had in 1912 of bringing 
about three related projects. The 
first was to plan a memorial high¬ 
way along the old Pioneer Trail 
from Henefer to Salt Lake Valley. 
The second to erect an appropriate 
Monument at the spot where Brig¬ 
ham Young made the historic state¬ 
ment, “This is the Place.” The 
third project was a lovely mountain 
park surrounding the Monument. 
As far back as 1915 some of those, 
who took the lead in these project, 
began laying plans and have come 
steadly forward, sometime in the 
face of unkind and open criticisms. 
None of you, I am sure, believes for 
a moment that this area will be left 
in sagebrush and sun flowers. 

Why More Landscaping Has Not 
Been Done 

Another question is this: Why 
hasn't more landscaping been done 
on the land the State already owns? 
This question calls for some ex¬ 


planation. In me first place the 
state does not own any land in the 
monument area. The monument 
was located on the Fort Dougias 
Military Reservation by authority 
of Congress. The landscaping has 
been confined to the immediate 
monument area because of a com¬ 
bination of politics and misunder¬ 
standing. With the land east of the 
monument as a constant threat and 
with uncertainty as to how much, 
if any, of it would eventually be 
secured by the State it would have 
been very unwise to make a land¬ 
scaping plan. With the condemna¬ 
tion proceeding now underway, 
definite plans can be made and 
eventually there will be a beautiful 
mountain park surrounding this 
memorial which is one of the great 
monuments of the world. And 
leading to it will be one of the 
most beautiful mountain drives in 
the west. 

The Delay in Purchasing 

Why wasn't this land bought long 
ago? There are two reasons. The 
first is human nature and the other 
is human perfidy. Twenty years 
ago some members of our group 
suggested securing this land. There 
was no interest on the part of the 
public generally. However, as the 
Centennial approached, interest be¬ 
gan to increase and many expressed 
the opinion that there should be 
no private property left in that 
area, but, that the entire mouth of 
the canyon should be secured as a 
location for the monument and as 
an area large enough to honor the 
Pioneers. ? As far back- as 1933 
some of the present members of 
the monument commission made 
plans to secure this property. How¬ 
ever, their efforts were blocked by 
the owners. Six years ago efforts 
were made to have the State con¬ 
demn the property and finally 
definite promises were made that 
this would be done. In July of 
1947, condemnation proceedings 
were filed. The day before the 
proceedings were to be heard in 
court the suit was withdrawn and 
not withstanding, many promises 
made publicly and privately it is 
impossible to have the action start¬ 
ed again. 

Efforts Made to Purchase 

Other questions have been raised 
but time will not permit their dis¬ 
cussion at this time. If, however, 
any of you desire additional in¬ 
formation I have documents with 
me which I shall be glad to show 
you and discuss with you. 

We, as Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
stand as a unit to bring to pass the 
vision of the early sponsors of this 
project—a great monument at the 
end of the trail, a beautiful moun¬ 
tain park surrounding it and a 
delightful scenic memorial high¬ 
way leading to it over the last 38 
miles of the Mormon Pioneer Trail. 
These are the ends we are struggl¬ 
ing to reach and in our efforts we 
hope to have whole-hearted SUP 
cooperation. 


Utah in the News 

(Continued from Page 1) 
leading financiers the nation must 
repeal the New Deal and find a 
solid basis for the dollar. Governor 


Conservation 

Anciently a great leader of Israel 
stood on Mt. Nebo and looked west¬ 
ward upon land to be inhabited by 
his people. Moses described that 
land to his followers in these words: 

“For the Lord thy God bringeth 
thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills; 

“A land of wheat, and barley, and 
vines and fig trees, and pome¬ 
granates; a land of oil olive, and 
honey; 

“A land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, thou shalt 
not lack anything in it; . . . . ” 

In this dispensation Brigham 
Young another great leader of a 
migrating people, again looked 
westward upon the hills and valleys 
that lay before him and said, “This 
is the Place!” Just four simple 
words, but they were laden with 
meaning. This is the place he had 
(Continued on Page 4) 

J. Bracken Lee accused the Gov¬ 
ernor’s convention at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, of dwadling over minor 
issues and threatened to walk out 
if they didn't attack head on the 
basic problems of the nation which, 
he said, were inflation, politicial 
corruption and communism. 

And in the literary world former 
Ogdenite, Bernard DeVoto in his 
column in Harpers, attacked vaca¬ 
tioners as psuedomen who were in¬ 
tent on proving their masculinity. 
Comparing them to the Braves of 
the plain Indian tribes who endured 
severe hardship to prove they could 
take it, De Voto said the Indians 
were wiser than the tourist be¬ 
cause they did not repeat the per¬ 
formance every August. 

And prolific Olive Bert an¬ 
nounced the publication of two 
more juvenile books: Jedidiah 
Smith: fur trapper of the old west 
and Cloud girl. 
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Conservation 

(Continued from Page 3) 
seen in vision — where modern 
Israel would make their homes. 
This was to be a zion in the wilder¬ 
ness and mountaintops foreseen and 
foretold by the old testament pro¬ 
phets. Here the words of Isaiah 
were to be fulfilled: “The wilder¬ 
ness and the solitary places shall 
be glad for them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as a 
rose”. 

We, too, have been given a good 
land—a land of brooks and foun¬ 
tains that spring out of the valleys 
—a land rich in crops. But, just as 
the promised land of ancient Israel 
became barren and sterile, so can 
the bounties and fruitfulness of our 
own land be decreased unless we 
practice good husbandry. 

Students of Palestine and its 
neighboring countries see unmis¬ 
takable signs of past deterioration 
The dried up, silt-filled canals of 
Babylon tell of a great irrigation 
system and imply what happened to,. 
it. The vast forests of Lebanon 
from which Solomon got the timber 
for his temple are now shrunken to 
a remnant with miles of treeless 
hills between them and the places 
to which they once extended, and 
where the stone boundary markers 
still remain. On and around Pales¬ 
tine seeps where once were in¬ 
cased springs, sterile hills and 
remnants of cisterns water diver¬ 
sions and grain mills, occupy the 
places that were once rich pastures, 
vineyards, grain fields and groves. 

The fate of the ancient homeland 
of Israel should warn us of what 
can happen to ours. Much of our 
land still produces abundantly, but 
some of our forests and range lands 
are alreaady well on their way to 
serious depletion. Other areas of 
both wild and cultivated land are 
partially depleted and though they 
still are somewhat productive they 
are far below their potential capac¬ 
ity. Some of our range lands were 
well on thdfr way to destruction but 
their condition was recognized and 
the correction of misuse and ap¬ 
plication of proper management has 
brought about remarkable recovery. 
The ranchers of Hoytsville, Utah, 
proudly show their range lands 
which have been restored through 
reduced use by range livestock, re- 
vegtation, and improved manage¬ 
ment, to all who attended their an¬ 
nual field day. 

The high mountains above Davis 
Cbunty, Utah, whose steep slope 
spewed destructive floods have been 
rehabilitated by the Forest Service. 

A lush cover of grass and brush, 
now clothes the Wellsville Moun¬ 
tain and springs are yielding good 
flows where only a few years ago 
the slopes laid waste by fires and 
overgrazing were the source of 
floods which robbed the spring^ of 
their underground source of water. 
The recovery is a testimony to the 
cooperative efforts of far seeing 
local leaders and their Government. 
Many other examples of restoration 
of depleted lands could be cited. 

The Sons of the Utah Pioneers 
are interested in conservation — as 
well they should be. It is well to 
preserve the lore, history, and cul- 
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ture of the pioneers. It is even more 
important to preserve the natural 
resources of the land they chose for 
their homes and the perpetual heri¬ 
tage of their children. 

They had a vision of a land whose 
beauty and productiveness would 
expand with the passing years. A 
land wherein bread could be eaten 
without scarceness and its inhabit¬ 
ants would not lack anything in it. 

Look about you and see what the 
conditions are where you live and 
whether 1 there are projects you 
should support, either as individuals 
or as groups. The welfare of every¬ 
one is closely related to the natural 
resources — and, conservation is 
everyone’s job. — A. R. Standing, 
Asst. Regional Forester, U.S. Forest 
Service, Region 4, Ogden, Utah. 


Temple Fork Report 

By Chas. J. Sorenson 

The Temple Fork Camp, S.U.P. 
held its September dinner meeting 
in the Mount Logan cafe at 7 
o’clock p.m. Monday, September 24. 

Captain Jesse P. Rich, chairman 
of the meeting, welcomed the mem¬ 
bership on behalf of the new of¬ 
ficers for the ensuing year. 

Invocataion was pronounced by 
Chaplain Earl R. Webb. 

Camp historian Joel E Ricks em¬ 
phasized his belief that the primary 
objective of the S.U.P. programs 
was the preparation and presenta¬ 
tion of their pioneer family his¬ 
tories by camp members and that 
at least one of these histories' 
should be given at each meeting. 
Dr. Ricks alaso discussed the de¬ 
sirability of the Camp making some 
provision for housing and otherwise 
takaing proper care of local pioneer 
relics of historic interest. 

Captain Rich announced the 
membership of the various commit¬ 
tees that will be responsible for the 
planning and execution of camp 
activities during the coming year. 

Following the dinner, two soprano 
vocal solos were sung by Miss 
Coleen Hardman, accompanied on 
the piano by Miss Ann McDonald. 

Speaker of the evening, Brother 
Orson Ryan, former school teacher 
and superintendent and currently a 
member of the East Cache Stake 
High Council, was introduced by 
Program Chairman W, Loyal Hall. 

Easy. Manner Aids 
In. Lawn Care 

In bordering a lawn with flower 
beds, many gardeners prefer an 
irregularly curved border to a 
straight line 

In laying out and preparing such 
a border, the problem is: HOw can 
the edge of the turf be marked off 
and cut along a smooth curve? 

The effect of sweeping curves 
is more informal and more pleas¬ 
ing to the eye. 

Lay out a garden hose along the 
border to be prepared. Position the 
hose on the ground in the shape 
of the curved border that seems 
best. 

Then use the spade or edging tool 
to cut the turf along the hose. Easy 
does it! The hose will rest a bit 
more firmly on the ground while 
cuting if filled with water. 





No "HOSTESS NERVES” 


Samson 


folding furniture 


Do you get chills when a guest spills? 

Don't worry! "Accidents" don't bother Samson. 
Spilled coffee, soda, food and ashes wipe right off 
Vinyl Samsontex upholstery! 

• frames of sturdy steel; legs of electrically 
welded seamless tubular steel 

• spring-cushion, posture-curved chairs 

Choose your Samson Folding Furniture from our 

complete selections in "Wright Tones" of lime, cocoa, peacock, 

moss, mist and coral. 

DeLuxe spring-cushion folding chairs, $8.95 ea. 

Deluxe folding tables, $13.95 ea. 

DeLuxe Set: table and 4 chairs, $49.75 
Economy Set: 5 pieces, only $34.75 


Visit the Newly Remodeled 
And Enlarged — 


Offl {AS 


DRIVE OUT & SAVE! 2M4 SOUTH 1ITH EAST • SAIT LAKE /CITY/ UTAH 

























